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VIEW OF ATHENS, 

AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY; 

MOW EXHIBITING IN 

HENRY ASTON BARKER AND JOHN EURFORD'S 

PANORAMA, STRAND; 

WITH 

&n SmprobtH fExplanation, 

GIVINQ A COMPLETE OUTLINE OF THE WHOLE PICTURE, 
WITH NUMBERS AND REFERENCES. 



Msisrs. Barker and Burford have painted the present Panorama /rem 

Drawings taken from the most elevated part of the Museum HiU y by Si* nor 

on audi, a Roman Artist, whom Mr. Dodwell employed in aiding him to 

wrm a collection of Views in Greece; which, with Mr. Dodwell'* Travels in 

hat Country, are now preparing for the press. The point was chosen by Mr. 

Dot) well, as being the only one from whence all the interesting objects in the 

vicinity of Athens could be seen. >The perfect accuracy of the View has been 

admitted by all who have visited Athens, and seen the Panorama in progress. 

To Mr. Robert Cocker ill, who has lately returned from Greece, the 
Proprietors are particularly indebted for much useful information, and drawings 
of several of the principal figures, in their correct costume. 

In the following description, it is only intended to give such an account of the 
snost important objects as may render them interesting to the Visitors of the 
Pa no r am a when in the room: to those who wish for more detailed information, 
$hs excellent work </ Stuart, and the Travels of Chandler, are recommending 
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REFERENCES OF THE PLATE. 



I, Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva. 

I. Picture Gallery of Polypnotis. 

). Temple of Victor,' wit b<jutWiiig». 

(. Propyls*. 

i. Colossal Pedestal of Agrippa. 

3. Chain of Brilesiws. 

t. Temple of Erectbens. 

3. Wall of the Acropolis. 

)■ Odeum of Herodea Alliens, 

>. Remains of ■ Portico. 

I. Mount Pentelicus. 

1. Mount Ancbesmits. 

). ChoragicMonumfiitafTlirasyllus 

I. Road to Marathon. 

>. HI. Alexander. 

6. Grove of llie Lyceum. 
t. Arch of Hadrian. 

8. Temple of Jnpiter Olymptns. 
). Ruins of Hadrian's Bridge. 
!}. Stadium of Heretics Alliens. 
I. Fountain Emitacruuoa. 

(. Kivcr Ilissus. 

i. Monnt Hymettns. 

!. Ancient Quarries. 

5. Church. 

;.. Knad to SuniuBi. 

7. Division of Hyruettus, called 

Aundros. 
3. Island ofSt. Georgia u'Albora. 

9. Island of Fieva, 

0. jEgian Sea. 

1. Island of Hydrea. 
t. Island of'Calaurea. 

3. Ancient Burying- place. 

4. Argolic Mountains. 

5. Island of jEgina. 
G. Cape Colias. 



'. Peninsula of Methane. 
I. Island of Anejstri. 
K Ports Hhalerum and Mnnycbia. 
i. Pirteus. 
. Arai hue, and litnation of F.pi- 

'. Road to Phalerum. 

1. Captain and Lieutenant of Alba- 
nian Soldiers. 

1. Island of Salami*. 

i. Island of Psytatia. 

i. Aero Corinth. 

., Mount Cyltene, ia Arcadia. 

1. Xerxes' Station at the Battle of 
Saturn Is. 

). Mount Gcranea. 

I. Olive Grove. 

I. Mount (Egaleos. 

'.. Monnt Citlueron. 

1. Sacred Way to EleuiiU and Church 
of Elias. 

,. Greek Women dancing the' Ro- 

i. Monument of Pbilopappns. 

i. Situation of the Academy. 

'. Monnt Corydallo*. 

1. Gteat Precipice above Phyla, 

>. Monnt Faroes. 

). Temple of Theiens. 

[. Areopagus, or Hill of Mm 

f. Walls of Athens. 

). Turkish lluryirig-friouod. 

k Pirxan Gate. 

>. BoM toTliouel. 

5. llmtar of the Acropolis, 

r. PnjxHiil. 
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DESCRIPTION 



OF TRS 



VIEW OF J1TUEN& 



Athens, the most distinguished city of ancient 
Greece, and a name which, in every breast animated 
.with the love of literature and of the fine arts, kin- 
dles the Warmest sensations of gratitude and admi- 
ration,— stands at the foot Of an elevated rock, rising 
from the middle of a plain, bounded on the north by- 
Mount Parries; on the north-west and west by 
Mount (Egaleos; and from east to south by Mount. 
Hymettus. Mount Pentelicum is situated about six 
piles N.E. frbra the city'; the coasts of the jEgean 
eea, and bay of Salamis, form the southern and 
western boundaries^ » ' 

. The small river Cephissus flows through the centre 
pf the plain; but, being hid by the olive-woods, is 
hot seen in this view. The bed of the torrent Ilissus, 
jvhich is generally dry, is seen on the east side of the 
site of Athens. " 

] Ceprops, a native of Egypt, led a colony of his 
<iomitrymeri into Gfeede, settled in Attica, and 
founded the kingdom of Athens about the year 
A'.C. 155& He selected the rock on which the 
Acropolis now stands, for the foundation of his city, 
Darned Cecropia ; which gradually extended over a 
part of the surrounding plain. He established religion 
among his suujtcts, aud instituted the senate called 



the Areopagus: this tribunal was afterwards ren- 
dered by Solon the moat celebrated in the world. 
During the reign of Amphictyon, about A.C. 1500, 
it is supposed that the city received from its pro- 
tectress Minerva (AMw), the designation which it 
still bears, and has consequently borne upwards of 
three thousand years. . 



The principal objects represented in the Panorama 

ai 



No. 1. 

. The Parthenon, or chief temple of Minerfra, stand- 
ing nearly in the centre of the. Acropolis, Thii 
magnificent structure was erected, under the admi- 
nistration of Pericles, about the year A.C. 435. Hfe 
spared no expense in rendering it the most perfect 
monument of heathen worship ever erected : and the 
sculptors and architects employed 'were worthy of 
their great patrpn. The celebrated statuary Phidias 
formed the designs, and superintended the whole 
work. 

The length of the temple is two hundred and 
twenty-seven feet; the width, one hundred and one; 
the height from the ground to the top of the pedi- 
ment, sixty-five feet six inches. It stands upon the 
site of a former tjsmple, btirnt by the Persian troops 
under Xerxes, in the year A.C 480. Many of me 
Elgin Marbles, now in the British Museum, orna- 
mented the peaimpnta apd iffieze of the Parthenon.* 

• f T 

- » 

* A Desoriptidii of the Elgin Marbles has tocu recently pub? 
lisbed by the Rev. E. J. Borrows ; to wham the Proprietors of 
tbe Paiiojrama are indebted for permission to make extracts from 
the work. ' ' * •■ * 



Dojric Portia of a Gallery of Pictunwf t ,paiatpd b^ 
Polygnotus. 

No., 3. 

A modern Tower, supposed to have been built Jby 
the Venetians, when roasters of the Acropolis, It 
stands upoft the site of the temple of Nice Apterus, r 
or Victory without Wings. This, with the gallery, 
No. 2. formed the projecting wings of 

Nd.4. % ' ' 

The Propytea, once the superb entrance to the. 
Acropolis, but now built up and converted into a 
battery. In length, it cxt^pded one hundred and 
eighty-four feet ten inches, quite across the western 
^nd of the rock, having two Doris porticoes, each of 
$1* columns, nearly twenty-nine feet high, which 
formed the western and eastern fronts of the builds 
ing£ : between them, at right angles, were erected two 
rows of Ionic columns, three in each, to support the 
? white marble ceiling.^ In the wall which crossed 
these interior ranges werq suspended the five gates* 
closiii^ this passage to the Acropolis. Thi? building 
was constructed by Mqesicles, under the ausjpices of 
FeHcles ; begun in the year A. C. 437, and cOmpleteq 
in five years. 

No; 7. 
' The Erechtheum id b- compound structure, con-, 
sisting of the Temple of Minerva hollas to the east, 
and that of Pandrosus tp tk$ ;>wesL The portico of 
the latter was supported by six caryatides, oneaf 
which ii no* in the British Museum. * 

.'• " ■ - 1 ' • - - " * r \ l . •.•; . '• 

, ; : . " ' ' 'No, -g.* : ••:*-../ 

^ The Theatrfe pf Hfnrie* Attrcn* was built by him 
in honour of his decea^d wife MegiUa. Contiguous 
to it, at * ,A 



No! thf 

i* etao* 1 ?**^ Coftttfatag seven* aretes, prebablv 
tueremttmsw a portico; 

No. 11. 

Mount Pentelicurn contains the quarries of white 
marble, which furnished tbe materials for the teiuples 
and other public buildings of Athens. 

No. 12. 

Mount Anchesmut had a statue of Jupiter Anches- 
mius upon it, which is now replaced by a church of 
St George. 

No. IS. 

Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus. . This structure, 
was erected in the year A.C. 318: upon it stood 
tbe statue of Bacchus, now in the British Museum. 
Immediately over the monument are two columns^ 
which formerly supported tripods. The grotto ' oi\ 
the west side of it, formerly containing a tripod, and 
figures of Apollo and Diana slaying the children of 
Niobe, is now a chapel. Underneath, in front, is the 
site of the Theatre of Bacchus; part of the kailw? s 
or circle, of which, is' still visible, though not seen u) 
the view. 

No. is. 

• » 

Church of St. Alexander built, upon the site of the 
Temple of BaccH^s*' 

* • it, t ' t » * ; p . * • # ♦ w • > , ' 

' • • - -' » Wo: 16. ■ 

f * If * 

The monastery of Asomato; Tn the plain between, 
this, ftlace apd tlTte'' city *Wa£ siftrttwd the- Lyceum, 
Mjhqffi^^'cip^ bf At^HKhrtl * his philo- 
sophical discussions, astfie zc&keffi Wthn celebrated 
root, and thence aCqcfirV^*He>'teile of the "Peripa- 
tetic," of talking Pnifosophefc ^ 
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No, 17. 



• .1 • • 

Hadrian's Arck \tro e*e^ 
between the main body of the old city, founded by 
Theseus, and that part of it which was particularly 
beautified by Hadrian,. 4nd took the name of Ha- 
drianqpolis from him. .. 

No. lgt" . '' 

Temple of Jupiter Olympian .. The. plan of this 
mighty edifice was conceived by Pisistratus, but he 
did not live to execute it ;. nor was it completed till 
the age of Hadrian, who finished and consecrated the 
temple fo Jupiter Olympius, placing in it a colossal 
statue of the divinity, composed of ivory and gold. 
—It is scarcely possible to form an idea of the 
splendour of the building in its perfect state: the 
remaining columns' are about sixty feet in height, and 
nearly six in diameter ; the south side of' the peribo* 
lus, or surrounding wall, : ls sufficiently* discernible,' 
and measures six hundred and eighty feet ten inches: 
The temple was three hundred and fifty-four feet long. 

4 M 

No. 19. 

Remains of the Bridge of Hadrian, built over the 
Ilissus: only two piers, without an arch, are now 
standing. Near the bridge, at 

No- 40, 

* * ' » 

are the Ruins of the Stadium of Hefodes Atticus, con*\ 
structed by him of the marble of Mount Pentelicum! 
It was, ibr ft*€Kjl originally put of ,a torrent-bed, merely 
levelled for thq^^^ it* i*se among thef G reeks ; but 
flert^fs MUQW\m^}kw}$ ^c^pr wfeite marble, 
*adi , mitotan tj&tfug vl^^ect it tfte ;.' idtfiif $tion of 
Qw&t r w4ohq ^&<M^£?t PJ^atoents of, Athens* 
A|t the extremity next tUe' llissus, are some remain* 

1 



» 



of masonry, and the foundations of a bridge across 
the, Hisses. The, Stadium is in t\)e shape of a 
lengthened' horse-shoe, and is six hundred and thirty 
feet in length. 

Near this point was the celebrated Fountain Cat- 
lirhoe, also called " Eoneacrunos," from its nine 
pipes. Vestiges of this spring are still to be disco- 
vered near the right bank of the Uipsbs', 

No; 93. 

Mount Hymettus was famed for its marble and its 
honey. Though bare of trees, and covered only with 
a thin coat of vegetable soil, it& surface is clothed 
with a profusion of fragrant herbs, that still impart a 
delicious flavour to the Hymettian honey* A grove 
round one of the springs which issue from the side 
of the mountain, was the scene of Ovid's beautiful 
tale of Cephalus and Procris. 

" Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
Fons sacer, &c. tf 

u Near tobet* M» purple bead Hjinwttns ihow^ 
fAnd flow'jriqg billa^ a sacred fountain flows."~ 

Ovid's Art of Leve, book iil 

, T^he entrai\pe of the Gulf of 4£gin*> and a part of 

the .iEgean Sea, or Archipelago. ' [' ■ 



No. ss. 






Island of Cataurea, celebrated for it* Temple of 
Neptune, and fotths death of Demosthenes who here 
eluded the malke of his persecutors by swallowing 
poisotv . - 



* : *•■■• • Ko. 38. : . ; " ' '•■■ • "' "■ 

Ancient Sepulchres, excavated at the period whefc 
Lord Elgin was kt Athens. The blocks of stone, * 
little to the risht, are remains of the wall which sur- 
Toqnded the city. 

No. 35. 

Island of iEgina. The Temple of Jupiter, on 
' Mount Panheflenkrm, appears as a white spa* near 
the centre of the island. 

Bay of Phalerutn, where the Persian fleet anchored 
previous to the battle of Salamis. To the right of it 
is Phaleruni, a small circular port, the harbour of the 
Athenians in early times ; and from -whence -saifed 
their fleet of fifty small vessels on the expedition to 
Troy. Munychia, another similar harbour, somewhat 
forger^ isciose to phalerum. . 

$o. 40. 

. Pir»U*, ;th^ principal harbour of thq, Athenians, 
improved and brought into use by Theraistocles, and 
fortified by Pericles. The whole peninsula lying 
beyond th$ angle>of tl^e Bay of Phalerimi, and;the 
neck of tand lying betfreen it and the head of Ifart 
PiteO^ Vai3:>c^M the Mueythean Ppflinspla, It 
fW& covered with buildings, and surrounded with 
waifs, of which the foundation exist ; and, although 
near five miles distant from Athens, was joined to 
the city by a double waU, traces of which are also 
seetv though not apparent in the view* Thus, the 
whole circumference o£, AtJ^ns, waS not less than 
eighte^ or tv^c^ mUe3. , . : .-; 

* ■>., ' . > " ♦ *!>■ O* * 44* 

The&lwd of Salamts is celebrated, as ha ving given 
birih la Salon, in the year A.C. 639 i hut still mo*e*o 



lb 

from the splendid victory gained near its shores, by 
Themistocles, over Xerxes, A. C% 480; when the 
refsiaos lost two hundred vessels, and were soon 
afterwards entirely driven from Greece. The action 
took place in the straits between the Attic shore and 
Salamis. 

. N No. 45. 

The small Island of Psyttalia, where, after die 
battle of Salamis, many of the Persian troops, who 
had been landed there during the action, were cut to 
pieces by the Athenians, in the presence of Xerxes, 
who was seated during the action at 

4 

No. 48. 

* * * * 

a part of Mount (Egaleos. 

4 ' * 4 

No, 53. 

The Sacred way to Eleusis. The opening in thi 
mountains, through which the read passes, was 
called the " Mystic Gap." The church of St Eliaa 
stands upon a pointed hill on the right 6f the road, 

• » * « • ' * 

No. 35. 

Monument of Philopappus, erected m hohour of a 
rich Athenian, descended from one of the royal famn 
tiu of Syria. The Museum Hill, upon which this 
monument stands, takes its name from the poet 
Mustfeus, who was here buried. 

* No. 5€. 

The Academy, renowned as the School of Hater, 
derived its name from one Ac&demns. Ciitkm sup* 
plied the Academy with water, planted groves* and 
made pleasant walks in it; but at the time Sylla 
invested Athens, its beautiful trees, as well as those 
of the Lyceum, were cut down to furnish wofed f or 
his engines of destruction. The toad from the tfity 



1$* 

tt> (fee -Aca<fcmy leauhrouf^ vttooOeli<iik^> ^ttich* . 
was 1 th^^^bumT^-pUca ©f / ririi^ iflnmt.aitiiitrimi? I 

Feridfes* ^&rasi^d^>0oftdrf/^ftrf) vla-iuna «bi0*n<jr ... 

No. 59. ' Ai 

Mount Parnes. Thisotoadjff mountain separates 
Attica _frpp,vj^ 9# 

wild boat* m\Ym. i»d^»n» <$ J» ri 9*ft W%*W \ 

wasjhe fayowite^flfiP fff *^rM ttje &¥imm&*, I 

the .pleg^ares ^^^h&se. , A ,papt } # i^ , t^r, * 

burnt into charcoal, J# i^ijsd;t^^ 
fuel used in the city. 

No. 60. 

* ' . ■ * - . 

Temple of Theseus, the most perfect of all. the 
remains of antiquity in Athens; It is now converted 
into a Qre^dijiirghjf and ha&a'moderaroof. C^sfe 
frc^n the Jfae^ of this bujlding, form part of the Elgia 
CoUb^ilioar :o , , • , ; ■ 

Areopagus, or Hill of ^Mara.' The senate,- called 
the ArQOfWgi*, . . Md>it» sittipgs ofl.ttria rQflk, in\the 
ojpen-Jttr.; . JttatteldWgn #f. .t^ahaua . j?>ho began;' -td 
govern AvG. *#$, ^itwfilj^^r^iaflNiyw.beld^. 
their tnbuna^ketoatedijt ipij»dgment^ : Mara, ; wfeo 
was accused by Neptu ofc-pfc th# 1 «*Uj^r ( ^,hi| ^s^ , 
Halirhotius, but was absolved by them ; and the hill 
afterwards bore his name.92, .0 v! 

It.w.fstqB ^^^.jth^t^^prea^^^^ 
Atnemaus, ., _. > :iVA , ji)fi ^ Oao ifS0fA ± mm gH ^, /ni> ; 

the pepp^ift^ 11 pj^n.air-„ The pulpftof the orators, * 
and other reuwipsQf.it,^ are sti^xisijble, ' " 

I 
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In Athens, it is customary to colour the manes ati4 
tails of the horses with a red dye ; as is represented 
in the fore- ground of the Panorama, where the 
Disdar, or governor of the Acropolis, is introduced, 
with his pipe-bearer, and other attendants. 

A groupe of Greeks and Albanians also forms part 
of the fore-ground figures. Here a party of .Greek 
female! are dancing the Romaica, which consists ia 
throwing the body into graceful attitudes, and beat- 
ing time with the feet, but without much action, to a 
simple and rather plaintive air. 

The Albanians are generally armed, are a fine 
race of men, and resemble in some degree the High- 
landers of Scotland. Lord Byron mentions them 
in the following terms: — "Their very mountains 
seemed Caledonian, with a milder climate. The 
kilt, though white; the. spare, active form; their 
dialect, Celtic in its sound ; and their hardy habits, 
—all carried me back to Morven." The captain and 
another officer of a band of Albanian soldiers are 
prominent figures in the picture, and the remarkable 
splendour of their dress forms an agreeable contrast 
with the simplicity of the Athenian shepherds, who 
are tending their flocks on the Museum hill. 

Among the plants found upon this hill, the squill 
is conspicuous, bearing a flower somewhat resembling 
the hyacinth. 
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